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THE WIRELESS IN COURT 


T was recently reported in the Press that Judge 
Ti W. Falk, of Los Angeles, had granted permis- 
sion for microphones to be installed in the witness-box 
and at counsels’ table in his court in order that the trial 
for murder of a former District Attorney might be 
broadcasted. 

An innovation so profoundly affecting the conduct 
of courts of law gives rise to questions which concern 
intimately the judicature, the radio and the general 
public. It is true that the case in point hails from the 
United States, where the judicial atmosphere is less 
rarefied than it is in this country, and where restraint 
in matters of jurisprudence is not a particularly salient 
characteristic of public affairs. Its significance lies in 
its being the first indication that wireless threatens to 
invade a department of public life which has hitherto 
been regarded as sacrosanct, as much, one believed, 
by common consent, whether for reasons based on sen- 
timent or public expediency, as, privately, on grounds 
of good taste. Although there does not at present ap- 
pear to be any likelihood of the occasion at Los An- 
geles being cited as a precedent for similar action in 
this country, it marks an appropriate moment in which 
to review certain aspects of broadcasting with which 
considerations affecting public policy and decorum are 
closely bound up. 

It may be said that to broadcast a court case is, in 
effect, to do no more than to enlarge the court and 
enable members of the public at a distance to hear 
what they could have heard im propria persona had 
they been actually present in the public gallery. Just 
as the public is entitled to hear a case in open court 
within the limits of the accommodation, so, it might 
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be urged, it can claim the right to hear a case in which 
it is interested outside the limits of the court now that 
aural extension of its proceedings is made possible by 
wireless transmission. It may be observed, also, that 
public participation by means of the radio in all pro- 
ceedings in which the polity is concerned is a legiti- 
mate use of the means available. Again, it might be 
pointed out that wireless transmission merely performs 
more directly—more realistically—what is already 
performed by the Press; that the essential use of the 
radio for all purposes in which wide dissemination of 
news or propaganda is desired is implicit in the inven- 
tion itself; and that improvements, designed to in- 
crease its utility and efficiency in this respect, are de- 
stined to occupy a prominent place in its mechanical 
development. 

These are weighty objections, and it is admittedly 
difficult to rebut arguments in favour of the transmis- 
sion of anything and everything the public may de- 
mand when the plea is based on the ‘ right’ of those 
at a distance, whether distance be due to necessity or 
choice, to participate in what those nearer at hand may 
enjoy in person. When to an established civil right is 
added the incentive to its exercise which the new con- 
venience offers, the combination is by no means easy 
to withstand. If, then, on the ground of convenience, 
the public were to demand the facilities of the wireless 
in order to be able to listen in to proceedings in court, 
it would appear to make out a frima facie case, and 
it is not clear on what statutory pretext they could be 
withheld. Such a claim, if preferred, would seem to 
be compatible with British notions of good citizenship 
and legally valid. 

It remains, then, to consider whether or not there 
are other than legal grounds on which the expediency 
or the desirability of the broadcasting of cases in court 
can be questioned. 
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At the outset it may be observed that the broadcast- 
ing of the proceedings in a civil action, or common- 

lace criminal prosecution, might, or might not, pro- 
vide edifying pabulum for listeners-in. It might en- 
able wireless enthusiasts to listen to the dialectical in- 
genuities of counsel, to the discomfiture of witnesses, 
or to the wit of My Lord. It might provide a fireside 
education in legal procedure and forensic eloquence 
and prove both instructive and entertaining. It might, 
now and then, provide intellectual enjoyment of a rare 
order—a devastating cross-examination, a battle royal 
of opposing counsel, an epic appeal to the jury, or a 
masterly summing-up. ‘Even a dull issue might, once 
in a while, provide all this—far more often it would 
result in a dismal performance that would provoke a 
storm of bored complaint and a bombardment of the 
B.B.C. with protests against its repetition. But what- 
ever might be its wisdom, whatever its merit as an 
item in a radio programme, the broadcasting of a civil 
cause, of a suit embodying technical infringement of 
the law, or, even, of a trivial criminal prosecution, 
could scarcely be held to offend public decency or 
good taste, though it might reasonably be regarded 
as unworthy of the dignity of judicial procedure. 
Can the like be said regarding the transmission of 
a major criminal case? If it can—is it even then de- 
sirable that such cases be broadcast? If it cannot— 
what are the objections? 

It is submitted that, for most of us, the difference 
between all categories of misdemeanour—even serious 
misdemeanour—and felony is of an egoistical as well 
as ethical order. Apart altogether from their content, 
our reaction toward felonies is due to the personal 
threat we see in them to our own security. A misde- 
meanour we can regard as an unfortunate faux pas, 
and we are often not unready to exculpate the offender 
from an uneasy feeling that we ourselves might quite 
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conceivably have stood in his shoes. But we find it 
much less credible that we could ever fulfil the réle 
of the felon, and it is this difference which ultimately 
determines our attitude toward those major criminal 
offences which menace the public weal and seriously 
attack the integrity of society. 


But before we examine particularly the nature of 
the objections which can be advanced against wireless 
transmission of prosecutions for felony, it will be well 
to bear in mind that, if ever there should arise a de- 
mand for the broadcasting of cases in court, it will be 
precisely to cases of this kind that the public will wish 
to listen. It is true that a criminal cause célébre at the 
Old Bailey might prove to be every whit as wearisome 
to listen to as an action in Chancery. On the other 
hand, such cases are often the tensest drama and such 
as would hold a radio audience spell-bound. It would 
be in anticipation of morbid excitement of the kind to 
which it has become accustomed on cinema screens and 
in detective ‘ thrillers’ that it would tune in a ‘ sen- 
sational’ criminal case. It would derive little grati- 
fication from a case, whether civil or criminal, whatever 
might be its social or political significance, however 
admirable its argumentation, were there lacking the 
dramatic element of a human being brought to bay. 


It is this predilection for scandalous melodrama, 
this propensity for being morbidly stimulated by the 
sordid details of a deplorable crime, which is evinced 
by much human nature, that would make the broad- 
casting of such cases a public reproach. Trials take 
place, now and then, to which sections of the public 
would listen in with avidity, but it is submitted that 
no consideration whatsoever, in defence of their being 
broadcast, could outweigh the grievous affronts alike 
to the cause of justice and to public decorum that 
such a course would entail. It would be grossly offen- 
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sive to évety notion of good taste and to all sense of 
the fitness of things that a drama in which a prisoner 
might be on trial for his life should provide thrilling 
entertainment for listeners-in. For can anyone 
acquainted with the manner in which broadcast matter 
is normally received, at all events in mixed company, 
doubt for a moment that it would be as a form of en- 
tertainment that matter of the kind would be regarded ? 
At best it would pander to degenerate tastes, and, by 
making judicial procedure the subject of diversion and 
flippancy, go far to bring the solemn cause of justice 
into contempt. At worst it would lead to popular pre- 
judgments upon grave issues and to outbursts of sen- 
timental and ill-informed opinion wholly alien to the 
impartial composure and judicial spirit of a court of 
law and likely seriously to hamper the ends of justice. 
Whatever the heinousness of his crime, a prisoner in 
the dock is a pathetic figure whose desperate situation 
should protect him from all risk of being made the 
sport of public prejudice and caprice. That even the 
most brutal miscreant should have his case tried at the 
bar of uncritical and incompetent public opinion, after 
providing a sort of gladiatorial show for the populace, 
would be intolerable. 

Because, therefore, broadcasting of cases of the 
kind referred to would be demoralising to an indis- 
criminating public, would react unfairly against the 
accused, and be detrimental to the whole spirit and 
prestige of the law, it is to be hoped that it will never 
be resorted to in this country. It would provide the 
public with realism only at the expense of that rever- 
ential and dispassionate attitude toward judicial issues 
which, for the most part, now distinguishes it. The 
gain in public amenity would be nil—the loss to disci- 
pline, to the sentiment of awe and to the deliberation 
and restraint proper to criminal prosecutions, would 
be ittcalculable but profound. ~ 
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It is worthy of note that the desiderata which compel 
us to condemn as socially undesirable the broadcast- 
ing of cases in criminal courts closely resemble those 
that can be urged against the dissemination of religious 
services and addresses by the same means, notwith- 
standing that both the latter already enter into wire- 
less programmes. But, whatever there may be to re- 
gret in religious broadcasting, it can be justly claimed 
that it gives consolation to thousands of the infirm and 
aged who have no means otherwise of enjoying the 
comfort and pleasure it confers. To those who cannot 
participate in public worship the broadcasting of re- 
ligious offices is unquestionably a great boon of which 
none would seek to deprive them, however dubious he 
might be regarding the spiritual value of the same ser- 
vice when listened to by some of the young and well. 
The broadcasting of religious matter can be condoned 
precisely because it does give pleasure to those most 
in need of it. Could a similar plea be advanced on 
behalf of the proceedings in a criminal court? No- 
body, probably, would contend that it could, though 
it may be pertinent to point out that, whatever grati- 
fication such matter might give would be a fair mea- 
sure of the degree of its undesirability. 

If one could believe that broadcasting of criminal 
cases would serve to quicken the public conscience 
and lead to wider understanding of the manifold 
causes which underlie criminal conduct and to deeper 
concern for their elimination from our midst—it would 
be possible to regard it not only as socially justifiable 
but as an educative and humanitarian medium of the 
greatest import to the whole community. Unfortu- 
nately there is little likelihood that it would have any 
such effect. On the contrary the replacement of the 
solemnity of the court by what would often correspond 
more to the irresponsible levity of the theatre would 
turn a grave case, not indeed into a spectacle, but into 
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an audition into which very little beyond unhealthy 
curiosity would enter. 

Although, therefore, in principle, it may seem rea- 
sonable enough, now that it is mechanically possible, 
that the public should be able to listen to a case in 
which it is particularly interested without the necessity 
of personal attendance in court, consideration of the 
resultant tendencies suggests that in practice the use 
of the facilities for this purpose would be less whole- 
some than might at first sight appear. By taking the 
hearing of the case and the hearer out of the court, 
both are deprived of that atmosphere which, however 
depressing—even chilling—it may at times be, does, 
beyond question, dispose all within its reach to a 
frame of mind befitting the administration of justice 
and the majesty of the law. Those in the public gal- 
lery, equally with those in the well of the court, are 
unmistakably aware that they are assisting at a very 
awesome thing, and the impressions left upon the 
minds of all present are very different from such as 
would be made, in wholly altered surroundings, upon 
listeners at a distance. The difference here is of the 
same order as that which makes a broadcast religious 
service listened to in a drawing-room a totally different 
experience from the same service listened to in a 
church. Though the broadcast matter in each case 
may be regarded as substantially identical with what 
would have been heard in church or court, it is evident 
that a great deal of its manner is in both cases en- 
tirely lacking. Incongruities of time, place and atti- 
tude—the absence of the appropriate demeanour and 
mental disposition give to listeners at a distance a dis- 
torted version of the original—hence the false values 
they attach to much they hear and the irresponsible 
judgments to which they are prone. 

It is a prime and inescapable disability of wireless 
transmission that, while control can be exercised over 
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what is transmitted, none can be effected upon the 
circumstances of its reception, Were this not so— 
were one able to feel that the mind of the listener 
would be in tune with the nature, spirit and purpose 
of the matter transmitted—it would be possible to 
view without misgiving the broadcasting of many 
things which, in fact, one cannot contemplate without 
apprehension. For it is undeniably in the power of the 
radio to cheapen and vulgarise things wholly laudable 
in themselves just because subjects broadcast with the 
worthiest of motives are so often received in a manner 
that not only robs them of all educative value, but 
exposes them to frivolity. Religion, unfortunately, is 
already unavoidably exposed to this owing to the 
superior claim it has to benefit those who earnestly de- 
sire it, but, in the absence of all comparable extenuat- 
ing circumstances, we oy hope that Justice will not 
be subjected to similar risk. 


E. F. Atinoutt. 





ST. THOMAS AND HUMANISM 
II 


T. THOMAS’S originality lies in the fact that he 

made his philosophy a welded, organic whole 
including and co-ordinating in the sweep of its hori- 
zon the entire panorama of being. To understand 
the humanism which is one facet of his philosophy we 
must understand his Weltanschauung : his vision of 
the world, of reality, asa whole. It is the aim of this 
essay simply to set forth St. Thomas’s teaching, 
hoping thereby to shew that his philosophy is humanist 
in what has been submitted in the preceding pages to 
be the true meaning of humanism. 

Man is not to be studied as an isolated phenome- 
non: he is part of a design infinitely vaster than him- 
self. It is of importance to realise that St. Thomas’s 
metaphysic, like Aristotle’s, is teleological. /x exitu 
creaturarum a primo principio, he says in the Sen- 
tences,* attenditur quaedam circulatio vel regiratio, eo 
quod omnia, revertuntur sicut in finem in id a quo 
sicut a principio prodierunt. He sees the birth of 
worlds, the march of centuries, as an emanation from 
the infinite, which in a vast sweep runs its course back 
to the abyss of energy from which it sprang. The 
Aristotelean idea of potentiality applies to the uni- 
verse as a whole : each entity aspiring towards its pro- 
per actualization, the cosmos itself is viewed as ‘yearn- 
ing,’ in the Aristotelean phrase, for its fulfilment. The 
desire of the soul for assimilation with the godhead is 
the supreme human example of this general trend. 
Man’s fulfilment is his divinization—his becoming 
divine in a human mode—for in St. Thomas one may 
not separate the philosopher from the theologian : he 
views man as revelation has shewn him to be, called 
by God’s mercy to the fulfilment not only of his 
natural potentialities but of his obediential potentiali- 


* Commentary on I Sentences, Dist. xiv. Qu. 2. art 2. 
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ties also, in the way of grace. Pico della Mirandola 
lauded St. Thomas for his perfect balance. It is seen 
in its fullest expression in this outlook which em- 
braces all reality and in which nothing is overstressed, 
nothing is ignored. Thomism is far removed from 
pseudo-mysticism, from manicheism, equally far from 
hedonism and materialism. Truth, beauty are given 
their due on every plane; matter and spirit are co- 
ordinated and subordinated. The contemplation of 
the things which God has made is good. For ‘this 
consideration bestows on man a certain likeness to the 
divine perfection. For it was shewn.. . . that God 
by knowing Himself beholds all other things in Him- 
self. Since then the Christian faith teaches man 
chiefly about God, and makes him to know creatures 
by the light of divine revelation, there results in man 
a certain likeness to the divine wisdom.’”* The works 
which God has made are certainly not to be loved or 
worshipped as absolute perfection: the love we give 
them, the perfection we see in them, is relative to the 
infinite love we owe and the infinite perfection we 
see in God. Yet they are not, and this is capi- 
tal, they are not mere means to the love of God. 
St. Thomas contrasts the taking of a disagreeable 
medicine which we swallow merely to cure our- 
selves of a malady with the taking of a tasty medi- 
cine which we may well swallow for its own sake, for 
the pleasure it gives us, as well as for the sake of our 
health : the first motive makes the medicine not merely 
a means but an end in itself albeit subordinate to the 
principal end which is health. The creatures of God 
are in this category. We shall see later how in the 
high mystical vision of the world creatures become 
transparent of God. But they do not thereby lose 
their outline or their substance. On the contrary, 
these stand out more clearly. 


2 II Contra Gentiles 2. 
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Creatures are a means to be used in attaining the 
true end of man, which is God Himself. But they are 
not mere means. They are end-means. They have 
their own inherent goodness, their own inherent love- 
ableness. Ovenia sunt bona bonitate creata formaliter 
sicut forma inhaerente.* By raising them to this dig- 
nity St. Thomas freed his philosophy from the danger 
of that pseudo-mysticism which despises creatures and 
treats them as mere utilities. But at the same time his 
balance of mind found for them their true level. He 
was very far from deifying them; the hierarchy of 
beings is clearly defined. Duo fecisti Domine, said 
Augustine, unum prope te, aliud prope nihil. Pure 
spirit is superior to creatures of spirit and matter ; these 
are superior to the merely material. The cosmic hier- 
archy itself is intelligible only when viewed in its rela- 
tion to the Creator. ‘ The central idea, which makes 
intelligible the thought, the Weltamschauung, the 
snag 2 of the Middle Ages,’ says P. L. Lands- 

erg, ‘is that the world is a “‘cosmos,”’ a Whole, co- 

ordinated, full of significance and beauty, moving 
serenely according to eternal laws and decrees which 
came in the beginning from God and which have in 
God their ultimate goal.’ 

The microcosm which is man corresponds in its 
make-up and in its workings to this conception of the 
cosmos. Man is himself a hierarchy of powers, each 
important, yet subordinated one to another and ulti- 
mately to the whole personality. If man is to be a 
‘Whole, co-ordinated, full of significance and beauty’ 
his powers must be correlated, must be subordinated, 
for every co-ordination presupposes a subordination. 


Man is made up of body and soul, of senses, mind 
and will. Each is set in its proper place in the hier- 
archy of the personality. ‘The body was made for 


* Quaest. Disp. De Veritate, Qu. xxi, art. 4. 
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the soul and not the soul for the body.”* Thomism is 
equally far removed from manichaeism and from 
materialism, from an exaggerated spiritualism, from 
the cartesian dichotomy. The body is made for the 
soul. But it is far from being a mere instrument, a 
means. It is an end-means. Platonism makes man 
fundamentally the soul alone; the body is but its in- 
strument. For St. Thomas each is an essential ele- 
ment. The Pythagorean idea of the body being a pri- 
son which only hampers the soul is discarded. Man 
is not man without the body. Even after death, when 
the soul attains its beatitude in the vision of God, ‘ it is 
not fully set at rest’: it longs for reunion with the 
body as partner in its glory. 

On the principle of the primauté du spirituel the 
operative powers find their just place. The senses are 
made for the soul. But since once again the distinction 
between means and end-means must be borne in mind, 
the senses are for the soul not inasmuch as all sense- 
knowledge, sense-realization, is to be regarded as a 
mere instrument to intellectual knowledge, but inas- 
much as sense-realization is subordinated to intellect- 
realization, just as this realization is subordinated to 
the strictly spiritual or supernatural. It is man’s great 
glory that the object of his knowledge includes the 
whole sweep of the universe. The senses have as their 
object the realm of sensuous things; the mind with 
its transcendental relation to being as such has as its 
object all being, the capacity also (and above all) of 
being elevated to the-vision of Being Itself. The 
Thomist conception of knowledge is to be correlated 
once again with the world-vision : the personality is to 
be put into relation by al/ its powers with all being. 
Hence to concentrate on any one sort or kind of know- 
ledge is to be incomplete, imperfect. Sensationalism 

“Commentary on Epistle to Ephesians i, 23. 

* Summa Theologica, la.—Ilae., Qu. iv, art. 5, ad. 5. 
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is an error because it is incomplete: it makes man a 
mere animal instead of a rational animal. An intel- 
lectualism which despises the senses is .an error be- 
cause it is incomplete : it tries to make man an angel. 
Sense-knowledge itself, purely as such, is incomplete : 
it must be perfected, «fulfilled, by the spirit. Segre- 
gated it is bestial. Love which is confined to the 
senses is bestial and is called lust. Lust is imperfect 
because it is not personal, it concerns only one part of 
the personality. Love on the contrary is a personal 
affair, demanding the play of all the powers. . Sense- 
knowledge then must be fulfilled in the spirit: by 
reason, as in the abstractive processes; by intuition, 
as in aesthetic perception or the ‘ connaturality’ of 
love and friendship. 

But the human mind itself is incomplete; human 
knowledge as such is impersonal. It must be com- 
pleted by the will, in love. ‘All that we know,’ writes 
Maritain, ‘ must pass into our power of affection by 
love, there only finding its resting place.’ For St. 
Thomas, all things participate in the goodness and the 
beauty of God. As the mind therefore learns of this 
goodness and beauty the will is drawn to love them. 
And not until this love is born is the relationship of 
the ego to the object complete. Sense-perception is 
completed by the reason; rational knowledge is com- 
pleted in love. 

In intuition the personality avails itself of a short 
cut. It dispenses with the toilsome business of rea- 
soning : it attains the end immediately. ‘I am con- 
vinced, Yorick . . . . that there is a north-west passage 
to the intellectual world; and that the soul of man has 
shorter ways of going to work in furnishing itself with 
knowledge than we generally take with it.’ The 
beauty of nature, of art, for example, seized through 
and in the senses, necessarily draws the will. True aes- 
thetic perception is impossible without the will, for 
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beauty is a species of good. Sense-perception there- 
fore, as such, is not a personal affair ; aesthetic percep- 
tion is. The same is true of course eminenter of the 
beatific vision. The same north-west passage is taken, 
too, in the knowledge called connatural : the know- 
ledge of sympathy such as exists in friendship. Analo- 
gously it recurs on the higher plane of the supernatural 
world. It must be noted at once that St. Thomas’s 
theory of the supernatural is diametrically opposed to 
those which consider the supernatural life as destruc- 
tive of the natural. For him it is precisely the per- 
fecting and fulfilment of the natural. Keeping the 
two in their right subordination he views them as per- 
fectly harmonious: the supernaturalized man is the 
perfected natural man raised to a higher plane not by 
isolation from, but by building upon, the lower. His 
personality is realized to the fullest extent of what are 
called his obediential potentialities. 

Mystical knowledge is the personal contact with 
God within the soul; an inner life at the opposite pole 
from introspection which, as will be seen later, is en- 
tirely inhumanist because entirely self-centred, centri- 
petal. The treatise on the gifts of the Holy Ghost in 
the Summa Theologica describes this mystical life in 
its true breadth of outline. For as it is the supreme 
actualization of the spirit, set above all other actualiza- 
tions, so it includes them, it ‘informs’ them and gives 
them their true orientation. The gift of knowledge, 
for example, is concerned with our judgment of crea- 
tures. Man begins to see things now as God Him- 
self sees them, his perception of their beauty and their 
worth naturally enhanced by that fact. Christian 
asceticism, the true subordination of creatures to 
Creator, finds here its fulfilment. For the end of 
asceticism is unity, unity of knowledge and love. That 
unity is found, achieved, in the gifts; above all, in the 
gift of wisdom. The soul’s vision, as it becomes more 
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and more like God’s vision, becomes more and more 
simple, more and more clear. All created being, 
everything which is included in the totius creaturae 
amplissima ... . immensaque republica, is seen in a 
clarity of vision which comes only of unity of vision— 
a unity attained through love. 


And so the Thomist synthesis of human nature is 
completed. Man stands forth in his relationship with 
the cosmos of which he is a part: all his powers of 
senses and mind and will in commerce with all being 
created and uncreated; the whole of his personality 
informed, alive, with charity, which, while it achieves 
for him union, contact, with the Godhead, shows him 
also creatures in the light of God’s eyes, transparent 
of God yet losing nothing of their own beauty, gain- 
ing, on the contrary, infinitely, since some measure of 
God’s appraisal of their value is given to man’s. We 
shall see later the still wider scope of this working of 
charity in its social application, in the City of God.* 


From the life of the spirit, the life of contemplation, 
flows the life of action. The perfect life is made up 
of the co-ordination of these two, the active flowing 
from the ‘ superabundance ’ of the contemplative. Art 
is born of a necessity in the soul of the artist to express 
the fruit of his contemplation : life, which must be a 


*We must note how for St. Thomas all the moral life, the 
virtues, mortification, asceticism, are part of the general scheme 
of completion. The virtues tend to make man habitually what 
is potentially best in him; mortification precisely to bring out 
what is best and, above all, to avoid the over-development of a 
part at the expense of the whole. The Thomist view of chastity, 
for example, is significant : the virtue which tends to the per- 
fecting of the mind, for the mind is dulled, becomes obfuscated, 
by excess of sensual indulgence. And it must be emphasized 
too that the negative character of asceticism is fully recog- 
nized. Mortification, precisely because it is negative, is a 
means merely and not an end: it must never be sought for its 
own sake but only as an instrument. 
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work of art, must be the outcome of the life of the 
spirit. Charity in action must flow from charity in 
contemplation. Where the active life, however good 
in appearance, is not the fruit of contemplation it is 
not perfect. Again, mortification, the whole life of 
asceticism, must be prompted, necessitated, by the 
inner exigencies of charity. Causae sunt sibi invicem 
causae. While charity commands and prompts the 
due degree of asceticism, asceticism fans and cleanses 
the flame of love. But it is asceticism which is the 
subordinate, charity which reigns supreme. 

We have lost sight in our days of this idea of the 
contemplative life as the source of action. Man is 
becoming the victim of activity, an extrinsic tyrant. 
He is becoming mastered, for example, by his mach- 
inery. We can hurtle through space at the marvellous 
speed which modern machinery has made possible, a 
glorious and vivid achievement. But we are allowing 
ourselves to be hurtled always, to be hustled through 
life, at that speed. We are not keeping our achieve- 
ments in their place, an asset, a servant, to be used. 
They are autocrats which are using us. Action does 
not flow from the superabundance of contemplation; 
contemplation is made impossible by a superabun- 
dance of action. 

We have lost sight too, the vast majority of us, of 
the idea of art as the fruit of contemplation. If art does 
not flow from contemplation, from the intuition which 
begets love, it is not art. 


C'est peu d’étre poete, il faut étre amoureux. 


Boileau’s words are wiser than he knew. We like to 
have our art ready-made. Our cinema has given us 
glorious artistic achievements : yet instead of using it, 
a mode of aesthetic contemplation, side by side with 
creative actvity, we allow it to take the place of crea- 
tive activity. One has only to compare the creative 
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incapacity of the modern multitude with, for example, 
the creative vigour of the Elizabethans. To be able 
to sing in a round or a canon is regarded now as an 
unusual and outstanding accomplishment; the Eliza- 
bethan who could not take his part in a madrigal was 
regarded as an unusual and outstanding ignoramus. 

Action and contemplation then must go together. 
The life of man is imperfect if either of them be lack- 
ing and imperfect because incomplete. Again and 
again one is brought back to that central idea of ful- 
ness and completeness, of the richness which demands 
the fulfilment of every potentiality, which is the heart 
of humanism. 

It is worthy of note that for St. Thomas the active 
life, the life of the moral virtues, is under the sway of 
the virtue of religion. Every good act a man performs 
is to be imperated as he says by religion. It acquires 
a new significance, a greater value, by becoming an 
act of the worship of God. St. Thomas would wel- 
come, while rectifying it, the old Greek idea of physi- 
cal love as an act of religion, for fundamentally the 
aor idea was true; it was imperfect because incom- 
plete. 

In a yet higher synthesis this full-blooded life is 
established in the vaster concept of society. Man, for 
St. Thomas as for Aristotle, is essentially a social 
animal. Man therefore for St. Thomas completing 
Aristotle’s principle is, even on the supernatural plane, 
social. Hence the social character of religion. Hence 
the view of culture as in relation to civilisation. Civi- 
lisation will mean the complete conception of the City 
of God : will demand a culture of the mind and of the 
body informed by charity in the soul. It is, in other 
words, not a pagan civilisation, for a pagan civilisation 
isincomplete. Isolated culture of the intellect whether 
in the individual or in the society, isolated that is from 
the life of the soul, is eventually suicidal. The age 
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which ended with Metastasio was an age of intellectual 
refinement and artistic activity, it was not an example 
of civilization in the Thomistic sense. 

Hence in fine the Thomist idea of personality as cen- 
trifugal and not centripetal. Friendship, that great 
centrifugal force, is for St. Thomas a virtue. Man in 
the Thomist scheme of things must always be in love : 
with God and man and nature, with the beauty of the 
world and of heaven. Hedonism, the philosophy of 
the selfish, is by that very title the reverse of 
Thomism. The hedonist personality is a dolefully 
Copernican microcosm. Charity here again is at the 
root of the thing, charity which like God Himself is 
diffusivum sui. 

The Thomist thesis does not envisage this world 
alone: it opens to the soul an infinite panorama; it 
connotes in the soul a corresponding depth and 
breadth of vitality. Man is then at his fullest cul- 
minating perfection short of the final perfection of 
Paradise. Every potentiality is engaged, is actual- 
ized, is perfected, in and by his relation to, his know- 
ledge and love of, the universe of being, finite and in- 
finite : the personality is not shut up within itself, not 
destroying one part of itself to perfect another; but 
flowing always out from itself to God who is the centre 
and the circumference, and in Him to all the creatures 
He has made; answering every appeal of beauty, ap- 
praising with justice and greeting with love every 
manifestation of goodness, seeking and welcoming 
every manifestation of truth, uniting itself in human 
love and divine charity with the vast chorus of crea- 
tion, angels and men and the whole litany of beauty 
which the Benedicite sings, and marching with them 
bravely in that long, glad return of creation to the in- 
finite principle from which in the beginning they 
sprang. 

GeraLp Vann, O.P. 
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N England we find the summer useful as an excuse 
Tics jokes about the wintry weather, but it may be 
safely assumed that there is some sort of difference 
between winter and summer : otherwise, how should we 
get strawberries and cream in July and not even want 
them in January? Summer may be regarded as beyond 
a joke sometimes, but it is also more than a joke if but 
strawberries and cream be the happy memory it con- 
jures up into renewed pleasure. To some people it 
means more even than this; maybe tramping over the 
green hills or loitering in sun-splashed woods. To 
others the summer is most pleasantly companioned by 
the sea, but the ways in which they respond to its briny 
flavour form the gravamen of these curious observa- 
tions which follow. 

Perhaps you remember one of Robert Browning’s 
lyrical ruminations that tells how he swam out a long 
way from the seashore on a sunny day. He was peace- 
fully floating on his back when he saw a flittering white 
butterfly above him in the sunlight. The poem makes 
a pretty picture, but to any swimmer it appeals more 
than any picture. For there is a whole world of ex- 
hilarating contacts belonging to those whose love of 
the sea is not confined to an admiration of its appear- 
ance, or an appreciation of the salubrious properties 
of ozone. Therefore, swimmers in general must be dis- 
tinguished from that other big group of sea-lovers, 
whose pleasure is rather in ‘those water-trampling 
ships which made me glow,’ to quote the English 
Laureate, who seems to owe something to Words- 
worth’s ‘trampling waves.’ Indeed, one might plau- 
sibly argue that too keen a devotion to ships leads to 
the misguided pursuit of voyaging across the hemi- 
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spheres and a highly romantic view of the sailor’s life. 
Such seafaring separates the devotee from the very 
element that washes earth’s human shores. It is in mid- 
ocean that monotony sets in and back-chat in the 
saloon gets more and more like that of the clubs and 
drawing-rooms at home. It is against the coast that the 
ocean plays the organ and the bassoon to the wind’s 
harping, and into bays and estuaries that it swings 
rhythmical tides at the moon’s behest. Man, not being 
a fish, has no need to live in mid-ocean; he wants to 
sport in the sea so that he may feel himself a part of 
the earth against which with musical thunders or lisp- 
ing whispers it flings itself or creeps. 

In his new biography of Swinburne, M. Georges 
Lafourcade observes that the poet whose verse is so 
much ensplendoured by the sea was indeed fond of 
swimming: his praise was no mere lip-service of a 
would-be romantic. So much is evident when Swin- 
burne writes ; and, like others who have commented on 
the poet, M. Lafourcade cannot help recalling ‘ the 
multitudinous laughter of the sea’ conjured up by 
Aeschylus. ‘The sea to clasp and wrestle with,’ is 
Swinburne’s, and, like his Tristram, he often: 


‘forward smote, 
Laughing, and launched his body like a boat 
Full to the sea-breach.’ 


He looked right into the volume of green water, seeing 
‘the dark dayshine’ and knew the 


* Dense water-walls and clear dark water-ways, 


Broad-based, or branching as a sea-flower sprays 
That side or this dividing.’ 


It is no matter for surprise that the ever-changing 
music of the sea has encouraged the poets to imitation 
in words, and Tennyson, a master of onomatopea, of 
course finds his opportunity here. He has several word- 
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plays as good as this: 
‘One show’d an iron coast and angry waves, 
You seem’d to hear them climb and fall 
And roar rock-thwarted under bellowing caves 
Beneath the windy wall.’ 


A little attention to the poets shows also that there 
is a reasonable compromise between the strenuous de- 
light of the swimmers and the sloth of the voyagers in 
big ships. You can go in a canoe or dinghy not so 
high perched that the water is beyond the touch even 
of a trailing hand, its subtle voices too soft for deck- 
proud ears. Then at least you may notice with J. A. 
Symonds 

‘The slack waves rippling at the smooth flat keel.’ 


And what of the scents of the sea? How, among the 
green wastes of mid-ocean, shall you share with Philip 
Bourke Marston the sense of how 

‘The salt shore, furrowed by the foam, smells sweet’? 


Not beside the eventful beaches and cliffs where 
earth and sea exchange their continual commerce, but 
on board a ship one can sometimes feel a sympathetic 
agreement with Mark Tapley’s verdict : ‘ The sea is as 
nonsensical a thing as any going. It never knows what 
to do with itself, It hasn’t got no employment for 
its mind, and is always in a state of vacancy.’ 

I consider that the case is now amply proved for 
making a distinction between true sea-lovers and sea- 
farers; but this does not mean that there is nothing 
more to be said. Comparatively few professional 
sailors can swim, for instance. Why? Because they 
rather dislike the sea and probably share Mark Tap- 
ley’s opinion. You have only to think of the mermaids, 
sea-serpents, and what-not that sailors have had to in- 
vent to relieve the monotony of their voyages. Steven- 
son’s Gordon Darnaway declared from experience that 
the sailor’s life was ‘ cauld, wanchancy.’ How much 
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better to be a landlubber whose spontaneous love of 
the sea makes him seize upon a summer holiday as an 
opportunity to sport in its glittering surf, dive into 
pellucid turquoise depths, recline on the sun-warmed 
sands that it has taken tens of centuries to make! 

Gordon Darnaway may be dismissed as a fictitious 
character, but not so Mr. H. M. Tomlinson, who has 
devoted some of his best prose to the sea and is still 
among us to stand by his words. And what does he 
say about it? Why, he even takes exception to Byron’s 
enthusiastic declaration about the sea, that there is 
‘ music in its roar.’ ‘I think I dimly understand what 
the noble poet means, yet,’ he says, ‘ when holding 
fast and bracing oneself for it as she rolls and pitches, 
one would have to be an immortal to enjoy fully from 
a small steamer in the twilight of a winter’s days the 
antiphon of gale and breaking seas.” To cap this he 
then quotes with hearty approval an old Levantine sea- 
man in the Greek Anthology who spoke of ‘ the hated 
thunder of the sea.’ 

Conrad knew something of the sea, and a careful 
reading of his sailor’s testament, 7he Mirror of the 
Sea, leaves no doubt of his awareness of the monotony 
imposed on seafarers. The regularity of the routine 
of sailoring, though he made of it a craft to be con- 
scientiously studied, a service of fine traditions, is 
more evident in his sincere pages than the dangerous 
romance attributed to the lives of those that go down 
to the sea in ships. 

So far from monotony is the experience of the sea’s 
moods to one who goes to meet it at the earth’s edges, 
that repeated visits to the same locality teach one more 
about that infinite variety than a constant change of 
destination. I can speak autobiographically. 

There is a bouldered foreshore I know of, that skirts 
a stony promontory roofed with green turf and arched 
by the same blue dome that covers the wide ‘Atlantic. 
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While the year was still too young, at Budget-time, 
in fact, I ran away from tax-collectors and their like 
for two days to make a flying call there. The little 
coast town was shrouded in soft grey rain. Piling 
clouds, grey and slate-coloured, slid up the sky from 
the far fringes of the horizon. The wind blew hard 
and cold as I approached the loud beach. Facing the 
batteries of the rain and wind, I drove forward to the 
end of the first breakwater. A smother of plangent 
waves made loud answers to the challenge of the 
minions of Eolus. Further from the breakwater the 
sea formed ridges like taut muscles which gradually 
relaxed and tightened again close to the shore, where 
the foam-flowers broke into flying blossoms. For a 
little while this was exhilarating, but soon the loud 
wellaway of wind and roar of water, the ice-cold rain 
and breath-taking pressure in the air satisfied my need 
of ‘ a blow.’ 

I have just gone down again to the bay under the sky 
of azure softened by some creamy wisps of feathery 
cloud. The sea is in one of its evanescent moods of 
stillness, during which its subtle hues from turquoise 
to cobalt continually alter their tones in harmony with 
the shifting light. The water ripples to the shore, mak- 
ing a dulcet music above which the high pitched cries 
of Kittiwake gulls that swoop from rocky ledges come 
keen as silver arrows through the balmy air. Presently 
the sun slides lower and for some minutes is involved 
in a small billowy cloud, dove-grey and cream, Its 
radiance falls in torn sheets on the smooth water. 
There is now a broad shimmering band bright as brass, 
and ruffled patches that shake a myriad tiny shields of 
silver, like the shivered mirror of breeze-stirred ponds 
in moonlight. By a jutting mass of rock I free myself 
of clothes while there is still time, and slip into the 
cool arms of the murmuring sea. P 

~R. L. MeEcroz. 
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ts may appear strange to those unacquainted with 
social organization in France and Belgium to learn 
that the latter country has left the former decades be- 
hind in the curing of crime. While France is only just 
waking up to the necessity of coping with the appall- 
ing crimes, daily reported, of youthful criminals and 
with the cases of cruelty to young children by their 
natural protectors—a factor which partly accounts for 
the first evil—Belgium has for over twenty years 
tackled the question of the protection of childhood and 
the proper provision for caring for and re-educating 
deficient and abnormal children. The efforts being 
made to rescue children from the almost inevitable 
career of crime and degradation to which vicious sur- 
roundings and congenital infirmities have driven them 
is one of the most admirable examples of practical 
idealism in the present age, and places Belgium in the 
front rank as a civilizing agent of humanity. 

From the period of the créche to the kindergarten 
stage, the dossier of every child rescued by the Oeuvre 
de la Protection de l’ Enfance and its various co-oper- 
ating organizations is carefully preserved with the re- 
port of any necessary curative or corrective treatment 
applied. When the period of school education arrives 
(compulsory from the age of 8 to 14), the process of 
segregation is virtually accomplished ; the normal and 
the abnormal child are separately classified. The lat- 
ter is assigned to a special class, the classe des anor- 
maux, which is attached to the great public schools 
and conducted! by teachers trained for that particular 
purpose. Here, as in every branch of Belgian educa- 
tion, the teacher, fully equipped for his work, is 
allowed much personal initiative. This has the proven 
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advantage of exciting a greater interest in his task and 
a more active observation and inventiveness. Instead 
of being a mere pedagogic automaton, he frequently 
becomes an originator in his profession. This classe 
des anormaux is quite distinct from the classe des 
arriérés, another institution in the Belgian Public 
Schools, in which those pupils who have for any reason 
fallen behind their own clees receive the supplemen- 
tary tuition to enable them to catch up with it. 

The 15th of May, 1912, is an outstanding date in 
Belgian’ legislation. On that day was promulgated a 
law for providing for the systematic re-education and 
re-adaptation of deficient, criminal, or abnormal child- 
ren. It included the institution of the first Children’s 
Court with a special judge. A law passed in 1867 had 
obliged a judge to make a distinction between the adult 
offender and the minor below sixteen. But this was a 
distinction of degree, and not of character. His only 
alternative to committing the child to prison was to re- 
turn it to its parent, or place it at the disposal of the 
Government. The results of this law were not to any 
degree satisfactory. In the general increase of crime, 
the proportion of juvenile criminals showed a notable 
rise. The truth that, in the words of Judge Wets, ‘ the 
child criminal or delinquent is almost invariably a pro- 
duct of heredity and environment,’ was lost sight of 
in the arbitrary classification of minors as inoffensive 
or as delinquent. No account was taken of the fact 
that among the former many had remained so through 
absence of temptation while of the latter the majority, 
perhaps, had become offenders through the mere acci- 
dent of circumstance. With the institution of the Child- 
ren’s Court the whole system was revolutionized. 
Punitive methods were replaced by the organized re- 
education and re-adaptation of youthful delinquents ; 
the fruitless repression of crime by its prophylactic. 
The decisions of the judge ruled in all cases of mendi- 
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cants and vagrants under sixteen (above this age the 
offenders were answerable to the ordinary courts), and 
of minors lacking parental discipline and guilty of mis- 
demeanours. Special measures were applied in the 
cases of crimes of exceptional gravity by young crimi- 
nals whose moral perversity precluded their being 
admitted into those special institutions created for the 
protection and reform of minors. 

Of the organizations co-operating in the cause of 
child-rescue there are, incredible as it may seem for 
a little country like Belgium, no less than two hundred 
and sixty-five. With the help of Mme. Mulle, the 
directress of the Ecole centrale de Service Social, | 
was enabled to visit some typical institutions. This, 
with the information obtained from a work of earnest 
and human appeal, l’Enfant de Justice by Judge 
Wets, the fruit of fifteen years’ experience as Judge 
of the Brussels Tribunal de l’ Enfance, has allowed 
me to gain some general notion of what is being 
achieved in Belgium. 

In this work there are two outstanding features : (1) 
complete co-operation between state, provincial, com- 
munal, and private enterprises, whether lay or reli- 
gious, which no party or political interest, no red tape 
of any kind, is permitted to compromise. The national 
motto, /’Union fait la Force, is here no empty for- 
mula. ‘ That is one advantage of our small and com- 
pact country,’ said Mme. Mulle, ‘ for it greatly facili- 
tates co-operation and control in the various ramifica- 
tions of our work of child-rescue.” The law of the 
15th of May legalized the co-operation of public and 
private enterprise in the new judicial administration. 
‘This conception of judiciary action,’ says Judge 
Wets, ‘ assumed a wide appeal to private co-operation 
under its most diverse aspects, while maintaining the 
possibility of indispensable recourse to the state in- 
stitutions.’ 
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(2) A system of scientific classification in which the 
services of the most noted psychiatrists are engaged 
in sorting out from) the heterogenéous assemblage of 
subjects, the fit, the potentially fit, and the wholly un- 
fit; and’ in determining, through tests and prolonged 
observation, the degree and character of éach indivi- 
dual case. The problem of moral responsibility (the 
only equitable method of estimating human conduct) 
is here probed. 


It rests with the judge of the Children’s Court to 
decide which particular establishment is best suited to 
deal with the convicted minor. He is allowed the 
option of conceding a regime of semi-liberty, under 
the supervision of a delegate, whose business it is to 
collect all particulars regarding the parentage, condi- 
tions of life, family relations, and physical and moral 
health of his protégé. The office, taken from disin- 
terested devotion to the cause, calls for tact, sympathy 
and experience of children and their temptations. Its 
emoluments are negligible. Attached to the service of 
the Tribunal des Enfants there are four hundred and 
forty-two men and one hundred and forty-two women 
delegates. Alone in his study, the judge with his 
paternal attitude usually succeeds in drawing from the 
young offender a full and truthful confession. The 
child, feeling that he is in the presence of a protector 
and not an accuser, then faces the subsequent court 
examination without apprehension. 


With the permission of Judge Wets, I assisted at 
one of these sittings of the 77ibunal des Enfants. 
After examining the respective dossiers amplified by 
the depositions of the delegates, the Judge, seated 
between’ the Procureur du Roi and the Court Secre- 
tary, proceeded to examine the young delinquents. 
The offences were typical of childhood and adoles- 
cetice. : 
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Three little girls, of about nine years of age, con- 
victed of shop-lifting, stood up. There was something 
engaging in the manner in which Adéle, Angéle, and 
Simone, related the details of their little exploit, each 
describing her own particular share in it without the 
least attempt to lighten her own responsibility. In- 
deed, there appeared to have been complete harmony 
in the distribution of the spoils. Moreover, their gen- 
erosity was extended to other little friends, and it was 
only through the investigations of one of the mothers 
of these—the child’s unexplained possession of a 
dainty little workbox—that the pot aux roses was dis- 
covered. To the little culprits the whole affair had 
appeared in the light of a great adventure, in which 
the question of ethics but dimly appeared. Absolute 
neglect of surveillance after school hours, full free- 
dom to roam the streets and pick up undesirable 
acquaintances, were comprehensible factors in their 
misdeeds. 

Other and more serious offences were successively 
examined. In every case deplorable conditions, ill- 
treatment, incitement to or connivance in wrong-doing 
on the part of parents, families living in one room, a 
promiscuity excluding human decency, were alleged 
in their defence. Some seven or eight cases were dis- 
posed of during that afternoon, with a thoroughness 
quite impossible in the Paris Children’s Court, where 
fifty cases are dealt with in the same time. 

Children affected by any form of mental abnor- 
mality are sent by the judge to the Central School of 
Observation at Moll. This great institution is the 
logical outcome of the law of the 15th of May. The 
work, which was started in 1913, was wrecked by the 
German invasion. The buildings were forcibly 
evacuated and the inmates dislodged. Not until 1919 
could the sections be re-united and the work resumed. 
For the full description of this establishment and its 
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extent—its laboratories for medical and physiological 
examinations, its pavilions for the treatment and re- 
education of the different categories of abnormal 
children, its workshops for those capable of being 
trained according to their aptitudes—the reader must 
be referred to the work already mentioned (/’Ex/fant 
de Justice). It is unrivalled by any similar institution 
in Europe. 

Its objects are the study of the individual psycho- 
logy of the subject, supplemented by a course of pro- 
longed observation, and his re-classification and social 
re-adaptation. ‘ The child of the Children’s Court,’ 
says M. Rouvroy, the Director, ‘is, above all others, 
a social reaction. A rapid examination merely suffices 
to discover the more easily discernible phenomena. 
The so-called medico-pedagogic clinics reveal neither 
the slight mental anomalies (the most difficult of de- 
tection) nor the affective irregularities which underlie 
our psychiatric cases. The simple determination of 
the mental age by means of the psycho-metric scale 
is deceptive and often leaves the real problem un- 
solved. A prolonged course of observation is neces- 
sary in insufficiently evidenced and all affective 
cases.’ 

This measure, approved at the International 
Congress for the Protection of Children in 1921, 
was realized years before at the Central School of 
Moll. The method pursued is biographical and 
begun immediately the child enters. For three 
days he is completely isolated, and, while engaged 
on some assigned task (manual or scholastic), 
he is visited in turn by director, chaplain, teachers, 
and attendants, who converse with him separately 
on subjects pertaining to their particular depart- 
ments. Each contributes his notes to the child’s 
dossier. This course of observation is pursued, un- 
known to the subject, in class-room; refectory, play- 
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ground, workshop, dormitory, and in the industrial 
homes, of, semi-liberty to which he is. assigned. after 
giving the necessary. signs of amendment. 

The Central. School of Moll is set apart for boys. 
There is a similar igstitution for girls at St. Servais. 

The inhumas, practice of incarcerating distinctly 
abnormal minors in, an insane asylum has. been 
abolished since 1926. Several such institutions. have 
been, transformed, into, establishments where every 
effort is made to, reclaim those susceptible of re-edu- 
cation and, re-adaptation, and to eliminate all doubt 
as to their. total mental, incapacity before interning 
them, as insane. It is, only when no other course is 
possible that, such a measure is, adopted, 

A notable institution is the Medico-Pedagogic 
Clinic of Brabant, the joint conception of Dr. 
Decroly, whose pedagogic methods, are everywhere 
adopted in, Belgium, and Dr. Boulenger, a psychia- 
trist, of international renown. Its execution, impeded 
by the outbreak of the war, was only realized;in 1920. 
Its function is the preliminary and rapid examination 
by the most, approved tests of abnormal minors, It 
furnishes a medico-pedagogic report with all data 
available concerning the heredity and antecedents of 
the subject, of great, value to the judge of the Child- 
ren’s Court. No delinquent appears. before him with- 
out this preliminary examination. Its revelations have 
proved. that the cases brought. to him, cannot be pro- 
perly examined without its co-operation. In the words 
of, Judge Wets, ‘It may be regarded as the ante- 
chamber of the great School-Farm, of Waterloo,’ of 
which a rapid inspection under the guidance of its 
director, Dr. Boulanger, has left me an unforgettable 
impression. 

The history of this institution—a monument of 
human altruism seconded by science—is, like that of 
others of its kind in Belgium, a, damning indictment 
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of war as a check to all civilizing influences. Begun 
in 1914, it was only in 1920 that the work could be 
resumed. It was officially inaugurated in 1926. Close 
to the village of Waterloo, on a rise of undulating 
country of meadow land, where the only sounds are 
the lowing of a cow of the distant whistle of a train, 
lies the School Farm, encloséd in its forty-five acres 
of land by a low hawthorn hedge, gay with creamy 
bloom in spring. Anything more cheerful outwardly 
it would be difficult to imagine. The absence of for- 
bidding walls with their suggestion of concealment 
and forcible confinement is the first thing that dispels 
depressing impressions. The absence of a common 
uniform marking the inmates as set apart from their 
fellow cteatures is a second pleasant feature as from 
the road you see thetn at games in the playgrounds, 
or exercising under the ifstructions of their teachers, 
or at work in the garden or fields. And the distant 
voices ate the voices of happy children. 

This cheerful impression is doubled by the interior 
disposition of the group of buildings of cream- 
coloured brick. Abuhdant light and air through big 
windows bring a constant sense of outdoor influence 
and freedom. In the provision made for the welfare 
of the two hundred and fifty inmates, in the lofty kit- 
chen with its great patented tilting cauldrons, where 
all the food is steam-cooked and everything is done 
by electricity, in the ranges of enamel baths and lava- 
tory fittings, in the airy dormitories—the most perfect 
modern devices have been adopted. The great gym- 
nasium is fitted with every apparatus for the correc- 
tion of malformation and the development of muscular 
control and ¢o-ordination. 

In the model farm the pupils learn the proper care 
of animals, in the garden the successful cultivation of 
plants. ‘ The chiéf aim of the School Farm,’ says M. 
Libéert, thé head-instructor, ‘is to prepare the child 
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for social life, through exercises which will enable him 
to provide for his own needs, and live with his fellows 
without being a burden or a danger to others. What 
he learns is not of so much consequence as the process 
of learning. It is the work of the farm in its various 
branches that offers the best means of arousing his 
physical, mental and moral activities.’ 

All that is taught in the class-room is demonstrated 
through actual fact. Discipline is here taught by 
gentle means; through the affections when possible, 
but in every case through the trust and confidence 
which the teacher, sooner or later, succeeds in inspir- 
ing in his pupil. ‘One can never hope to make a nor- 
mal being out of one in whom certain psychic centres 
are absent or incomplete’ (to quote M. Libert). ‘ But 
to lead him to act rightly through automatism and the 
powerful influence of habit is to spare him much 
misery and to make of him, if not a normal being, at 
least a useful human unit, which is an appreciable 
result.’ 

The spectacle presented in any one of the class- 
rooms reveals the magnitude of the task . . . . The 
current of life flowing into strange and garbled forms 
of humanity, shaped without apparent guiding hand; 
child faces seemingly fashioned by the spirit of some 
malignant genius; embryo human souls reaching out 
to their more fortunate brethren through the dim light 
of an elementary animal consciousness, through cari- 
catural features which distort their every expression ; 
smiles of such strange, unchildlike nature—mocking, 
sardonic, grotesque—as if to conceal their pathos; a 
childish hand stretched out for friendly contact with 
the passing visitor—such is the spectacle offered by 
that innocent race who bear the merciless fiat of out- 
raged nature to a sinful humanity. 

But here on the desks are simple phrases legibly 
written, simple drawings faithfully traced by these 
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childish hands—proof that a connection has been 
established between their obscure minds and the sub- 
ject upon which the teacher is concentrating their 
attention. This, through the ingenious Decroly 
method, that so wonderfully unlocks the closed under- 
standing of the deficient child, and allows some rays 
of light to penetrate to the obscure mind. And a ripple 
of gratification passes over the class as the director 
exhibits some of the most successful achievements. 

How all this chaotic human material is being trans- 
formed into beings for whom some form of human 
utility, some small share in the purposeful activity 
of the world, is still possible; how the tiny spark of 
intelligence is fanned into a feeble flame, that is the 
secret of those whose faith and optimism are accom- 
plishing this modern miracle. 

There must always remain a minority of irreclaim- 
ables beyond all human succour. Concerning these— 
mercifully unconscious of their tragic condition—the 
words of Dr. Boulenger remain with me : ‘At least we 
shall have given them a happy childhood. That, alas! 
is all we can do for them.’ 

As we passed through the bright and airy refectory, 
with its colourful mural designs, the sunlight fell upon 
the motionless figure of a girl of fourteen, standing at 
the end of the hall. The stony immobility of the 
figure, unmindful of our approach, the impassive not 
unbeautiful face, with the downward gaze of the blue 
eyes bent on some invisible object, presented an 
enigma as baffling as the sphinx. ‘A voluntary mute,’ 
said Dr. Boulenger. ‘ She relapses into these periods 
of absolute mutism during which it is impossible to 
obtain either word or sound from her.’ After three 
vain attempts to elicit a response, ‘ Raise your right 
arm, Rose,’ he said. The arm was raised as if by an 
automaton. ‘ Now lower it ’—the arm descended in 
like manner. There was not the stir of a facial muscle, 
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not the quiver of an eyelid . . . .. We passed on, leav- 
ing the slim young figure in its psychic isolation. 

The School Farm of Waterloo, the most perfect of 
its particular type, is only one of others equally admir- 
able, contributing in a more limited degree to the 
cause so actively pursued by Belgian philanthropy. 
An organization of particular interest is the Société 
Royale pour la Protection des Enfants martyrs, initi- 
ated in 1892. Its special mission is to rescue children 
infamously exploited as the instruments of vice and 
transport them to the beautiful school-farm of Jules 
Lejeune, where a new existence and a new conception 
of life are provided for them. 

In his short sketch of the two years of exile he spent 
in Belgium, M. Léon Daudet renders full justice to 
this valiant little country, her sacrifices during the 
war, and the part she plays as one of the great civiliz- 
ing influences of the world—a fact not always sufh- 
ciently recognized. The magnificent effort she is put- 
ting forth in the cause, so vital,to future generations, 
which forms the subject of this article, appears to me 
like the echo of the bugle call she sounded in 1914, 
when the whole nation rose up to avert the destruction 
of civilization itself. 


EpitH VALERIO. 
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SAINT ANONYME 


ERE (said I) is the town of my dream, 
H Glory of Calvados, Saint Anonyme, 
High on a hill with the four winds to fan it, 
Bride-cake colossal of Gothic and granite, 
Towers aloft in a mackerel sky, 

Bastions in blossoming Normandy, 
Mills at work in a churning stream, 
Saint Anonyme! Saint Anonyme! 


Fall white rose-petals, faint and sweet, 

Saint Anonyme, on your cobbled street ? 

Faint and sweet do the white coifs press 

With the stern black hats to your long Grand’messe? 
Or is all gone but the fragments small 

Of the broken heart that mirrored it all, 

Years ago, in a flawless dream, 

Saint Anonyme, Saint Anonyme? 


Sanctity, poesy, both may stay 

The swift corruption of beauty’s day, 
For ever be it, or but for a time, 

Given to God, or lent to rhyme. 

Love, love piteous, that dare not view 
The thing that our day hath made of you, 
Takes the town that you were for theme, 
Saint Anonyme, Saint Anonyme. 


Here in the name of Jesus and Mary, 

Like a saint in a humble reliquary, 

I lay, with the truth of my tears for token, 

Loveliness whole and peace unbroken. 

The town of towns in its Norman air, 

From skyey tourelle to grass-grown square, 
olds in my verse its hour supreme, 

Saint Anonyme, Saint Anonyme. 


He en Parry Eben, 
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THE SEED THAT GREW 
SECRETLY 


¢ ND He said : the Kingdom of God is as if a man 

should cast seed into the earth—and should sleep 
—and should rise night and day—and the seed should 
spring and grow up whilst he knoweth it not. 

For the earth of itself bringeth forth fruit—first the 
blade—then the ear—afterwards the full corn in. the 
ears. 

And when the fruit is brought forth, immediately he 

utteth in the sickle, because the harvest is come.’ 
Mark iv, 26—29. | 


* * * * * 


10th May, 1932. Eureka! To-day in a home of 
contemplative nuns to whom I am presuming to give 
a retreat, | seem to have found what for years I have 
sought in vain to find. St. Mark, who has so few 
parables, has yet this one that is to be found in no 
other gospel. The questions that have troubled me 
for years were, first, if St. Matthew and St. Luke 
knew of this parable, why did they pass over it? and, 
secondly, why did St. Mark, that is St. Peter, think 
it should not be passed over? 

My first question seemed to have the easier solution 
of the two. To St. Matthew and St. Luke the parable 
may well have seemed one of those dark mysteries of 
the kingdom, which needed to be further explained 
even to the Apostles; but which the Maker of the 
parable did not vouchsafe to explain. 

But this solution of the first question seemed to 
make the second question still more insoluble. I could 
not discover why St. Peter, in his talks to the first 
converts in Rome, saw something in this parable 
which made him risk the telling of it. Yet I felt that, 
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like so much else in that great Roman Catechesis of 
St. Peter, this parable of the seed that grew up 
whether a man slept or was awake, had touched some- 
thing in St. Peter’s life or character that urged him to 
give it to the world. 


* * * * * 


To-day I was suddenly struck by the phrase ‘Whilst 
he knoweth not.’ As suddenly I remembered St. 
Peter’s poignant cry, ‘Thou knowest.’ Eureka! I 
had found what for so long I had sought. 

Simon Bar Jona, lately renamed Cephas, a seedling 
in the new Kingdom of God, was one of those souls 
who love to register their love; as a seaman takes and 
registers soundings of the water’s depth. He was all 
too conscious of his strength; he was none too con- 
scious of his weakness. Only experience was to make 
him know that a soul that is conscious only of its 
strength and not of its weakness cannot truly know its 
strength. ‘ 

The two chidings he received from his Master 
needed reinforcement by his own bitter but irrefutable 
experience, before he was humble enough to know that 
he could desert and deny‘ his Master. If ever he 
thought that the Kingdom of God was within him, and 
within him for good, his curse-confirmed denial of 
Jesus must have denied and refuted that thought. In 
the end little-was left in the old self-conscious Simon 
Bar Jona but a sense of weakness. His strength was 
plainly only that of a broken reed—his fervour of love 
only that of smouldering flax. 

Yet all the while, in spite of his weakness, and it 
almost seemed because of his weakness, the Kingdom 
of God within him was growing without his knowing 
It. 

Sometimes he slept, alas! when he ought to have 
been awake. Sometimes, as when he denied his 
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Master, he was awake when he had better have been 
asleep. Yet night and day, whether he slept or was 
awake, the Kingdom of God which had been sown as 
a seed in his soul was growing silently within. 

Such seedling love as he had at first could hardly 
help seeking to know itself. It is the heroic lover that 
re to know only the beloved. When at length, 
through humiliating failures, Simon Bar Jona recog- 
nised in himself only the weakness of a reed, Jesus was 
endowing him with the strength of a rock. 

Indeed, Jesus was now supplementing the bitter re- 
velation of flesh and blood by reassuring him by His 
own lips of flesh. But it was the Hero reassuring a 
hero, caught in cowardice; Jesus heartens him from 
his cowardice and his shame by telling him that one 
day he will die for his Beloved. 

In after years, amidst the gloom of the Catacombs, 
and under the doom of a cruel death, when thinking 
what best he might say to the Christian men and 
women of Rome, his mind went back to the parable of 
the seed growing silently; with its dramatic close :— 
‘And when the fruit is brought forth immediately HE 
(for Simon Bar Jona there was only One) putteth in 
the sickle because the harvest is come.’ Death would 
come to the speaker like a reaper’s scythe; and God 
would harvest another soul. 

Although the words of the Way, the Truth and the 
Life were towards reassuring St. Peter’s hero-heart, 
we may well wonder whether: this now cowed yet not 
coward heart was wholly reassured. It was not an 
easy task to reassure this Simon Bar Jona—the man 
who had denied, yea with a curse denied, the Truth. 
Five and twenty years of life would make the stern 
words of reassurance spoken by the lake-side seem 
almost as dim and unreal as a far-off coast. But as 
Simon Bar Jona drew further and further away from 
these words of hero-heartening, he drew nearer and 
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nearer to those ‘ airless coasts of death’ which could 
re-echo and confirm his Master’s words of reassurance. 
When he looked into his own soul, and especially 
when he looked into his past life, he did not know 
whether ‘ he stood or fell,’ whether he loved or loved 
not, whether he was worthy of love or hatred. Such 
questions as he put to his unknowing heart he felt to 
have but one answer; and that the Answer of Death. 

Now there is no conscious living being that does not 
somewhat dread the doom and pang of death. Yet 
there are few lovers who do not seek to prove beyond 
all gainsaying their love for the beloved to the be- 
loved, if not to themselves. Thus the feet of Simon 
Bar Jona that had failed to follow their leader on. the 
day of self-sacrifice were now yearning for the cross 
and the nails that would show them to have followed. 


* * * * * 


All this was given to me to see in Carmel by the 
Tees; where no doubt the ‘shewing’ (to use a word 
of Mother Juliana) was vouchsafed me at the prayer 
of the cloistered brides of Christ. In this master light 
I now see other lights. I now see how the same Simon 
Bar Jona unlocked his self-mistrusting heart in a hun- 
dred kindred ways in the first letter to the young won- 
dering Church ; but nowhere opened it wider than in his 
words to the vedrepo. (the young men), Casting all your 
care on Him, for He hath care of you (I Pet. v, 7). It 
is in his Gospel alone that we have the cry, ‘ Master, 
do you not care if we perish?’ 

One day the cross and nails proved even to the 
doubt-affrighted heart of Peter that he could say to 
Jesus, ‘ I love Thee.’ His doubts had been given the 
Response of Death; and the seed that had secretly 
grown was fit for the scythe and the table of its. Sower. 


Vincent McNass, O.P. 
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HE choice of a career for his son is, in general, 

a problem of great perplexity for a man, and, 
often, one which he is ill equipped to manage. He 
probably makes large sacrifices to defray the cost of a 
‘ good education,’ and is liable finally to sacrifice his 
boy’s chances of happiness and success by an injudi- 
cious decision about his future. His difficulties may 
be increased, curiously enough, by his failure to realise 
that conditions of entry into a career are radically dif- 
ferent from what they were thirty or forty years ago. 
He perhaps is still sufficiently romantic to talk about, 
and even to believe in, the ‘self-made man’ ideal, 
although the impracticability of it in these days of 
combines and over-population is surely manifest. Or 
he is likely to adopt one of two favourite attitudes; 
either, that his personal experience of the exigencies 
of his own calling determines him not to allow his son 
to follow it, or that the only reasonable thing for a son 
to do is to step into his father’s shoes and continue 
the work built up for him. If he is neither romantic 
nor obstinate, he will consult his son’s inclinations and, 
in all probability, he will find them either fantastic or 
completely unformed. 

A normal boy rarely shows a marked aptitude for 
one epee ae business or profession in his early or 
middle school-days, and if he forms an opinion about 
his future it is usually much influenced by a limited 
knowledge of his father’s occupation. In general, a 
boy reaches school-leaving age without being able to 
discover what his best avocation may be; in conse- 
quence, he acquiesces in what appears to be the most 
attractive proposal put before him; or he accepts, 
with the philosophic resignation of extreme youth, 
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what seems to be the inevitable price of his parents’ 
unsolicited sacrifice and follows the wrong course 
mapped out for him. Thus, for instance, is a good 
farmer lost in the Law, a writer in Commerce, or an 
actor in the Church. 

And still, despite the irresistible growth of Demo- 
cracy and the changes economic necessity has en- 
forced, a father’s pride may lead him to value success 
in terms of bank balances, and education as a pre- 
paration for work to which a high social standard is 
attached; so that a boy’s real ability as well as his 
contentment may be immolated on the altar of con- 
vention. 

All this means serious economic waste, which it is 
now increasingly important to check. The question of 
how boys, when they leave school, are to make the 
best use of their lives is not a personal question, but 
one of good citizenship and good sense. It is as much 
to the advantage of the State as of the individual boys 
that they should choose and follow those callings 
wherein they will most freely and enthusiastically use 
their best abilities. And it is the schools themselves 
that could assist boys to discover, as far as possible, 
the most suitable work for them to undertake. 

Parents’ co-operation would be, of course, essen- 
tial, and perhaps the most difficult part for them would 
be to disabuse their minds of the idea that a ‘ standard 
of living ’ is more important than a standard of ability 
and endeavour. They could not expect the advan- 
tages and aims of general education to be set aside in 
favour of vocational training, but they could expect 
schools to provide their sons with information that 
would guide them in the wise choice of a career, and 
often they would be able materially to assist in supply- 
ing some part of it. 

There are, indisputably, schools where considerable 
help is given in finding suitable employment for pupils 
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who: have completed thetr' specified course, and indi- 
viduab masters have done invaluable work on their own 
initiatrve. But it is not at present within the compass 
of even a headmaster’s duty to help boys collectively 
to choose a career, because he is not himself provided 
with the requisite information. 

A superficiat knowledge of the life a man leads in 
any one business: or profession may be very mislead- 
ing’ to a youthful aspirant ; and few men are qualified 
to discourse fairly on another man’s occupation. Boys 
require to know, not the personal views of their mas- 
ters.or parents, but, authoritatively, the scope for work 
in one calling or another and their own chances of suc- 
cess in it. Schools could provide such knowledge in 
two: ways. 

The first is simple and obvious: Lectures should be 
given’ by qualified speakers. It seems to be'a conven- 
tional practice to: invite boys to listen, two or three 
tumes a term, to addresses on subjects so’ informative 
as ‘A Trip up the Ganges,’ ‘ Procedure in the House 
of Commons,’ or ‘ The Health:of a Nation,’ Lecturers 
are paid to inflict these extra burdens on’ the pupils, 
and only occasionally do they adda little comic relief 
by showing lantern slides upside-down. Boys would be 
far more: interested and much better informed were 
they. to listen'to an engineer talking about’ the work of 
engineering, a: manufacturer explaining’ what it means 
to run a factory, or a farmer discussing life on the 
soil. 

Every school has, close at hand, a number of men 
who excel at their work and who would be delighted 
to speak about it for the enlightenment of the pupils. 
Such talks would be informal, and, possibly, not at 
all academic; and the speakers would be provided be- 
forehand with suggestions about the form their talks 
should take, so that they would not concentrate on giv- 
ing autobiographical sketches- but would explain pre- 
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sent and potential opportunities in their several call- 
ings for new entrants. 

The chief disadvantage of this form of supplying in- 
formation about careers is that lectures must be limited 
in number and variety. But they should be amplifica- 
tory and not self-sufficient. 

The more important work would have to be under- 
taken by a central body, and the results disseminated 
to schools throughout the country. Existing scholastic 
associations might well be able to provide the neces- 
sary machinery with little extra cost, and the annual 
subscription that schools might be called upon to pay 
would be so small as to be negligible. The small per- 
manent commission thus established would revive part 
of the extremely valuable work done by the defunct 
Appointments Department of the Ministry of Labour. 
That Department recognised, at the end of the War, 
the urgency of this same problem among young sol- 
diers returning to civilian life; and perhaps its most 
important, though least notable, achievement was to 
furnish men with such knowledge of conditions and 
prospects in every field of employment that they were 
helped to embark on the course most desirable for 
them. 

Such an aim would entail a great deal of work at 
first, but once a record was compiled it would be 
simple and inexpensive to keep up-to-date. It would 
furnish concisely detailed information about every pos- 
sible trade and profession, stating the conditions of 
entry, the cost, form and duration of the various 
apprenticeships, schemes of promotion, duties and 
responsibilities incurred, and the fluctuating prospects 
in different districts. An authoritative hand-book on 
careers : it would disclose undreamed vistas to young 
and eager eyes, and fire with enthusiasm boys other- 
wise fore-doomed to a routine that must be dull be- 
cause of being unsuitable. : 
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There would be little difficulty in the compilation 
of such a record of opportunity if the initial hard work 
and endeavour were ungrudgingly bestowed, for, 
without doubt, the accredited institutions of the 
learned professions and of all sorts of trades would 
gladly contribute, and, periodically, revise and cor- 
rect, the data required. From half a dozen volumes 
of such a record in each school boys could draw the 
information that would save them from the misery of 
misplaced ability and the State from the loss of valu- 
able potential experts in a large variety of occupations. 


RonaLp RICHINGs. 





THE BLACK VIRGIN OF SOUS-TERRE, 
CHARTRES 


N the depths of the earth 
| My prayer is hearkened. 
Thou art black but beautiful 
And thy face is darkened. 
O thou Mother of love and fear and wonder 
Hear my prayer in the dark down under. 


Through thine aisles of shadow 

The dim lamps burning 

See the Star of Jacob 

In the place of yearning. 

Thou art black but beautiful in veils of mourning 


O thou Star of Jacob in darkness dawning. 


The long long legend 

Of Time goes backward 

Through aeons forgotten 

To the Virgin bearing 

The One-Begotten. 

Under the earth and the paven floorway 
The dim Past waits at Her awful doorway 
Under the stones of Her old old town. 

In the cavernous glooms of a hallway hidden 
The great shades wait at a door forbidden, 
Druids and kings in the silence watching, 
Terror at prayer and the dark bowed down. 


ELIZABETH BELLOC. 





A DOMINICAN TRAGEDY 


HAT the murderer of Henry III was Jacques 
Clément, a Jacobin friar, is certain, although’ 

soon after the event some were inclined to doubt 
whether the miscreant were a Jacobin or no in spite 
of his habit. The extraordinary story ran that Clément 
was put up for the night by the Procureur Général de 
la Guesle and there murdered in order to obtain his 
habit to disguise the real assassin, who was a soldier. 
It is not necessary to kill a man to obtain the habit of 
a religious and at that time the environs of Paris 
swarmed with every kind of Order. Again, why a 
Dominican? Was the Procureur Général especiaily 
anxious to make a case against that Order as well as to 
murder his King? In short the story is incredible in 
every way and could only have arisen owing to the fact 
that Clément was killed on the spot. De la Guesle 
called out that he was not to be injured, although he 
himself had knocked the assassin down, with a view, 
of course, for torture to discover who were behind him. 

The facts are that Clément exhibited two passports, 
one of which was forged, when he came to St. Cloud 
saying that he was an escaped royalist with vital news 
for the King. Quite early in the morning the friar was 
introduced to Henry and dealt him a blow which 
proved fatal within twenty-four hours. By a strange 
fatality the King had only put on a chamois vest under 
the violet coat which he always wore, instead of the 
cuirasse which would be the usual dress during a cam- 
paign. 

I think the whole imaginary story arose from a 
chance remark of P. Matthieu : ‘ J’ai oui dire 4 Henry 
le Grand que si Clément n’ efit pas eté reconnu pour un 
religieux par un archer de la porte nommé Francois 
Dumont, et par quelques autres il y en avoit qui vou- 
loient faire croire que c’estoit un Huguenot déguisé.’ 
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The name Jacobin-has been a pitfall to some Eng- 
lish writers who have turned Clément into a Jesuit, 
because, I suppose, either word begins with a ‘ J.’ 

Every ruler, and not without reason, lived in fear 
of conspiracies and the law was slow to believe that any 
act might be that of an isolated fanatic. In this case 
it was justified, no doubt. The scheme with the genu- 
ine passport of Brienne, who was himself taken in, and 
the forged one of de Harlay, was all too well planned 
to have originated in the brain of a simple friar. 
Madame de Montpensier and d’Aumale were beyond 
dispute responsible.’ 

What is most interesting to us is the sequel. In 
1590 the R. P. Edmond Bourgoing, O.P., prior of the 
Jacobin convent in Paris, during a sortie was captured 
by the royalists and sent to Tours for trial. The 
royalist fraction of the Parlement of Paris and the rest 
of the administrative machinery sat there so long as 
Paris was held by the Leaguers. Bourgoing was only 
asked at first whether or no Clément was the murderer 
and if he came from his priory. He could not deny 
either fact. The argument of the Procureur Général, 
the same who was at St. Cloud, ran to the effect that a 
congregation was responsible, in its superior, for the 
acts of each and all of its members. De la Guesle’s 
argument would not, of course, be law now and I 
doubt if it were then. All the same, the prior would 
have been condemned on the fact alone of his being 
taken in company of the King’s enemies. Later, the 
prosecution insisted that he must himself have incited 
Clément to the crime, which in spite of repeated tor- 
ture he stoutly denied and even deplored, whilst ad- 

*d’Aumale was condemned by the Parlement of Paris in 
1594 and executed in effigy. He was safe in the Spanish Low 
Countries, where he died. Madame de Montpensier showed the 
most frenzied delight at the news, and indeed she was in great 


danger, for the assault on Paris was to have taken place on 
the same day. . 
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mitting that he favoured the League, again a fact not 
to be denied. He was sentenced to the usual horrible 
penalty for lése-majesté. 

Now there is a piece usually held to be the work of 
a Jacobin in which all credit for the deed is claimed for 
Clément, with reflection of it on the whole Order, and 
honours exaggerated even for a saint were paid to the 
assassin in Paris. It has been asserted that this effu- 
sion was the work of Bourgoing. That is extremely 
unlikely ; for the prosecution would never have missed 
such an opportunity during the prior’s process at 
Tours. It is by no means certain that it was even the 
work of a Dominican, for it bears a very close resem- 
‘ blance to an exultant sonnet on the ‘ tyran occis par 
permission divine 4 St. Cloud par J. Clément de 
l’ordre des Jacobins,’ and that is by H. Perraud. On 
the other hand passions ran high in those days, and if a 
religious could be found to commit murder there is no 
inherent objection to his confrére making a discours 
about it. We know the violence and bloodthirsty sen- 
timents of many of the seculars within Paris. I be- 
lieve the prior to have been wholly innocent of the 
charge of inciting Clément, but on the other counts he 
had no chance of escape. Accounts differ as to whether 
he was taken armed or unarmed. There again, we can- 
not say it was highly improbable for a friar to be armed, 
for we know that many of the Parisian curés habitually 
led their flocks in a soldier’s uniform, a practice which 
drew a reproof on one of them from Colonel Aubrey. 

Forty-five years later, in an interesting book by the 
Dominican Malpaeus, ‘ Palma fidei S Ordinis Praedi- 
catorum descriptore Petro Malpaeo ejusdem ordinis 
quondam priore Bruxell. Antwerpiae Joannis Cnob- 
bari typographia Mpcxxxv,’ Bourgoing is described as 
a ‘ martyr.’ 

‘Anno mpxc Turonis in Francia tam innocenter 
quam constanter diram oppetiit mortem P. Edmond 
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Bourgoing natione Francus e Campania in conventu 
Rotomagensi ordinis nostrae sacris initiatus, ex facul- 
tate Parisiana S.T.M., nec non coenobii S. Jacobi 
Parisiis prior . . . . vir summae pietatis in dicendo 
facundus et in docendo mirabilis. Hunc quod ad- 
versus Franciae reges Henricum III et IV, e suggestu 
declamasset, et J. Clément qui Henricum III necavit, 
licentiam ad sua redeundi, cum facultate quosdam ex 
amicis invisendi, juxta consuetam et receptam scri- 
bendi formam, justis de causis sibi notis, dedisset. Par- 
lamenti proceres infandam regis caedem subdito suo 
consuluisse suspicati; nonnullis regiae parti studiosis 
et P. Bourgoing infestis, suspicionem sic augentibus 
firmantibusque, ut in fidem verterint ; Turonis ubi tunc 
erat Parlamentum Parisiense torturis inauditis pre- 
munt... . nec tamen aliud ab ipso exprimere potuere 
praeterquam regiae parti, cum aliis eum fuisse infen- 
sum. Edmondum licet constantissime semper pro- 
testatum de Clementis facinore nihil unquam se 
scrivisse tandem in publicam commissae caedis noxam, 
quasi ordinis hostiam, quatuor equis in diversa con- 
citatis discerpendum statuerunt. Dum agitarentur equi 
assidue in ore erat: Domine auge poenam sed da 
patientiam. Jamque discerptus ultimis verbis quae 
innocentiae Deum testem appelavit. Passus est aeta- 
tis suae anno circiter XLII.’ 

In this very interesting book are the records of 
martyrs in the mission field and elsewhere, but from an 
ordinary standpoint we should hardly agree with the 
Belgian Dominican including Bourgoing in this cate- 
gory.” He was a very brave and doubtless pious man 
and on that particular count was probably innocent, 


* He was, of course, never officially a venerabilis or beatus ; 
but others besides him and even, as we have seen, the assassin 
himself, obtained a short-lived cultus in extreme quarters—a 
most unfortunate thing for the Church, as such wild conduct 
increased the hostility of Protestant and neutral circles, 
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but on two other counts clearly guilty of high treason, 
and in no country of Europe would he have escaped. 
The case is similar to that of our John Felton. His 
act was a brave one, but a like fate would have be- 
fallen anyone who pasted up an excommunication of 
the King of France. In the case of Bourgoing there 
was, moreover, no suspicion of hatred to the Faith. 
every one of the conseillers of the parlement were 
Catholics. 

There exists another violent partisan discours* where 
the Prior is called the ‘martyr’ of the Procureur 
Général, who was always tenant le party contraire aux 
Catholiques ; that only means he was anti-leaguer. We 
know all about de la Guesle, he was one of the United 
Catholics. The only Huguenot in the whole story is 
Henry IV himself, who though curiously devoid of 
any vindictive spirit let the sentence stand; but the 
saintly Queen Louise was the real cause of the fero- 
cious sentence being carried out. 


MAuvRICE WILKINSON. 


* Amongst other things it gives the name of the exempt who 
ran Clément through as Mont-Ferrier. It is a rare tract only 
printed in Vol. iv, First Series, or Vol. xii uniform edition, 
Cimber & Danjon, Paris, 1836. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


THE TIERCE DE PICARDIE. 


To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS. 
Sir, 


It must seem very ungracious of an author to take exception 
to so kindly a notice as your reviewer gives to my edition of 
carols and the Calvin Psalter, 


But, although an author has no right to challenge a reviewer 
on matters of opinion, he has every right to do so on questions 
of fact- 

In criticising my harmonies your reviewer says : ‘ the over-use 
of the tierce de Picardie is unnecessary and irritating ... . 
But perhaps it is a matter of taste.’ To which I reply: 

(1) The tierce de Picardie means the presence of a major third 
in the concluding chord of a composition where the normal note 
of the scale would make a minor third with the Final. 


(2) In modern music it means finishing with a major chord 


a piece of music which is in a minor key. Its employment by 
modern composers (notably Bach) has always been ‘a matter 
of taste.’ 


(3) In modal music it means something quite different and its 
employment is not a matter of taste but is subject to a very 
rigid rule. 


(4) The carols, etc., to which your reviewer takes exception 
are in Modes and not in keys. ‘My vocal parts are therefore 
written in modal counterpoint; they are not ‘ harmonies’ in 
the modern sense of the word. 


(5) One of the strictest rules of modal part-writing is that the 
final chord of certain Modes must contain either the major third 
(to which your reviewer objects) or the bare fifth. 

(6) I obeyed this rule. To have ignored it would have been 
as great a solecism and as damning a sign of (musical) illiteracy 
as it would be to conclude a verbal sentence without a full stop. 

I am sorry that your reviewer finds obedience to this rule 
‘unnecessary and irritating,’ but really his quarrel should be 
with Palestrina’s ghost rather than with 

Yours faithfully, 


+ R, R. Terry. 
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BIBLIOTECA DE TEGLOGOs EsPANOLEs. Dirigida por los Domini- 
cos de las Provincias de Espafia. (Salamanca ; Apartado 17.) 


There is something impressive in the spectacle of learning 
pursuing its course undeterred by tumults without. Archimedes 
at the siege of Syracuse; Augustine with the Vandals at the 
gate; Einstein during the Great War; and now the Spanish 
Dominicans, while their very existence is at stake, set out to 
edit this Library of Spanish Theologians, and to restore a 
national heritage—the writings of that golden period of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, when a strong and compact 
group of Thomists matched in thought the redoubtable tercios 
espaftoles in war. It was a time of great theologians and great 
captains; Vitoria, Cano, the de Sotos, Bafiez, Medina, Lemos, 
Suarez, Vasquez—these are names to set beside those of Gon- 
zalo de Cordoba, de Leiva, Cortes, Pizarro, de Balboa, de 
Requesens, Parma, and Spinola. But for the Thomists there 
was no Rocroi. The result was only less disastrous. The tide 
of war moved away from the field they possessed, and they did 
not follow. 

The Library consists of three sections: the reproduction of 
rare or unedited texts; historico-theological monographies ; and 


doctrinal studies. Two volumes, recently published, are noticed 
below. 


COMENTARIOS DEL MAESTRO FRANCISCO DE ViTorIA, O.P., A LA 
SECUNDA SECUNDAE DE SANTO Tomas. Vol. I; de Fide et 
Spe (QQ. I-XXII). Edited with an Introduction by Vin- 
cente Beltran de Heredia, O.P. (Pp. xlviii, 380; 20 
pesetas.) 


The author of the de Indis and the de Jure Belli is famous as 
the father of thé study of International Law; but within his 
own Order the greatest reputation he has left is that of an in- 
comparable teacher—the master of brilliant disciples and the 
founder of the School of Salamanca. But until the publication 
of this present volume, which covers the treatises on Faith and 
Hope in the Secunda-Secundae, his expositions of St. Thomas 
had never been printed. This Latin commentary confirms his 
reputation. There is nothing crabbed in the Scholasticism of 
this great figure of University and State who led the reaction 
against the reigning nominalism. He derived much from Caje- 
tan, but his learning was more classical and humane, his mind 
wider if less analytic, than the learning and mind of that close 
and subtle thinker. His aim was different, to construct rather 
than to dissect, to form a generation of men who would unite 
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Thomism with the New Learning rather than to explore the 
philosophical complications of St. Thomas’s system. As he him- 
self says at the beginning of his course, ‘ where there is no 
difficulty we pass on, but where there is, there we plant both 
feet.’ There can be no doubt as to which is the easier to read, 
Vitoria or Cajetan. But this does not mean that Vitoria suffers 
from the fatal facility of some later scholastics—a billowy style, 
considerable information, and little else. There is nothing 
fatty about him. He is vigorous and sinewy; firm, decided, 
tothe point. He has a way of heckling himself, of interjecting 
sharp difficulties, that makes his style uncommonly alive. The 
doctrinal value of this commentary is of the highest. The stu- 
dent who uses it will not be asked to enter into the intricacies of 
scholasticism, but at the same time he will know that he is 
reading a Thomist classic. No theological library should lack it. 


T.G. 


EL. MAESTRO FRay Pepro pe Soto, O.P. y LAS CONTROVERSIAS 
Po.itTico-TEOLGGICAS EN EL SIGLO xvi. Vol. I; Actuacién 
Politico-religioso de Soto. By Venancio de Carro, O.P. 
(Pp. 400; 18 pesetas). 

Peter de Soto was both a theologian and a statesman. It is 
under this latter aspect that Fr. de Carro studies him in this 
well-documented volume. He first sketches out the general con- 
ditions in Spain at the dawn of the sixteenth century, then pro- 
ceeds to the career of Peter de Soto, how he became a religious, 
and rose to be Vicar-General of the Spanish Dominicans and 
confessor of the Emperor Charles V. The state of the Church 
in Germany demanded men of sanctity and learning. De Soto 
was sent to Germany to write and preach against the Lutherans. 
He was the alter fundator of the University of Dillingen. Sum- 
moned to England in 1555 at the invitation of Cardinal Pole, 
who ‘ loved him dearly ’ and considered him ‘ one of the greatest 
theologians of his acquaintance,’ Peter ‘ Sotho ’ taught theology 
at Oxford, where other Spanish Dominicans as well—de Villa- 
garcia, de Sotomajor, Miranda—were concerned in an abortive 
attempt to revive Catholic studies. Recalled to Spain, he was 
appointed imperial and papal theologian at the Council of Trent, 
in which he intervened with marked effect. This, in the briefest 
outline, is the life of Peter de Soto. Despite some lapses from 
impersonality, and some misprints in the footnotes, we con- 
gratulate Fr. de Carro on his important contribution to 
Reformation history. A scholarly work, clearly the fruit of 
much research. H.M, 
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Tue Psatms. A Revised Translation. By F. H. Wales, B.D., 
Oxon. (New edition, 1931. Oxford University Press ; pp. 
281; 6/-.) 

This is a most welcome translation and the result of long 
years of work on the Psalter. No mere paraphrasing has been 
resorted to, but an honest attempt has been made to render 
the original strictly and in nervous English. The alternating 
speakers—the Psalmist and God, or at times the Psalmist and 
the worldly man—are indicated by different type. At times this 
may seem excessive, for instance in Psalms 50 and 81 (49 and 
82); still one has to be consistent. The refrains, too, stand out 
in a different type, e.g., in Psalms 39, 42, 43, 46. The key- 
words in Psalm 119 are also printed in heavy type, e.g., 
statutes, ‘ Law,’ precepts, etc. Psalm 1g falls into two parts, 
and Mr. Wales has made this clear by using a different metre, 
with striking effect. 

Everyone has his own predilections about the precise rendering 
of certain words, and it is a moot question how far account should 
be made of traditional renderings. For instance, no ont who is 
accustomed to the age-long rendering, foderunt manus meas 
et pédes meos, will welcome Mr. Wales’s, They bind my hands 
and my feet. I can count all my bones. Yet St. Jerome will 
support him: Fixerunt manus meas et pedes meos; numeravi 
omnia Ossa mea. He will hardly support, however, in Psalm 
23: Surely goodness and loving-kindness shall follow me. St. 
Jerome makes it a prayer, Et habitatio in domo Domini in longi- 
tudine dierum, a point not so well brought out in his correction 
of the Latin Psalter by the Septuagint, where the Roman Psalter 
has, Et ut inhabitem, and the Gallican—the one in use in the 
Breviary—simply ut inhabitem. Nor will St. Jerome support Mr. 
Wales’s somewhat ambiguous rendering in Psalm 45 : Therefore 
God, thy God hath anointed thee. We term this ambiguous be- 
cause the absence of a comma after thy God leaves it uncertain 
whether the person addressed is also God Himself. St, Augus- 
tine is most emphatic on this: ‘ Note how he says, Propterea 
unxit te, Deus, Deus tuus. Deus ungitur a. Deo. For whereas 
in the Latin it reads as though the same nominative case was 
repeated yet in the Greek the distinction is patent, for one noun 
is used for the person addressed, another for the one who ad- 
dresses : Unxit te, Deus, that is, ‘“‘ O Thou, God, Thy God hath 
anointed Thee.”’ That is the way to read it and understand it, 
for that is perfectly plain in the Greek. Who, then, is this God 
anointed by God? Let the Jews answer!’ (Enarr, in Ps. 44. 
P.L, xxxvi, 505.) 
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However familiar we may be with the Latin text of the 
Psalter we shall certainly gather much that is helpful in the 
recitation of our breviary if we study this excellent translation, 
even though we may cavil at certain renderings, e.g., the trans- . 
lation of praeclaris in Psalm 16 by loveliness. 

H.P. 



















THe SCHOOL oF Jesus Curist. By Pére Jean Nicholas Grou, 
S.J. Translated by Mrs. Rodolph Stawell. With an Intro- 
duction by Dom Roger Hudleston, Monk of Downside 
Abbey. (Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd.; 16/6.) 


Pére Grou’s holiness, described in the interesting biographical 
Introduction, is the best of all recommendations of a book writ- 
ten, Dom Hudleston tells us, towards the end of the author’s 
life, when, exiled by the French Revolution, he was living with 
the Weld family at Lulworth Castle in Dorset. The chief aim 
of these explanations of the Gospel lessons is, he says, to main- 
tain ‘ that man’s happiness here and now is the necessary fruit 
of his perfection, and that the degree of the former is in the 
most exact proportion to the degree of the latter.’ 

Although we cannot wish that a book so full of good things 
had been abridged, there are many reasons for desiring a separ- 
ate reprint of the most valuable parts, the chapters, for instance, 
on Humility and Prayer filling about one hundred pages, and 
such others as Peace in the Heart, The Spirit of Faith, and those 
on fraternal charity. In these hurried days when people are 
loath to swallow instruction save in meat-lozenge form, many 
will hesitate to tackle a quarto volume of four hundred and fifty 
pages. Least of all will it be read by the worldly Christians to 
whom so much of it is addressed. This is a pity, because while 
the most prevalent spiritual ills of the Church to-day are not 
those deplored by Pére Grou, the spirit of the world is perennial, 
and varies less than its outward fashion. How eternally need- 
ful, for instance, is the cry echoed through the Church from the 
first centuries onwards : ‘ If God have given you much and your 
neighbour be without the necessaries of life you are obliged, in 
virtue of this petition [give us this day our daily bread] .... 
to use your abundance for the relief of his need . . . . When your 
brother asks you in God’s name for his share, which happens 
to be in your possession, and you refuse it to him... . you are 
not only being cruel and inhuman, but are keeping something 
that is not your own.’ (Thief is the word used by St. Basil). 

In speaking of suffering Pére Grou makes no mention of its 
redemptive value when united to Christ’s Passion. This apostolic 
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aspect might surely be a strength to many whose outlook on 
the subject lies beween mere egotism and the high desire of the 
joyous few who long to suffer because their Love was crucified. 
The translation can hardly be too highly praised; and since 
good translators are rare and much needed, we hope Mrs. 
Stawell will give us more of her excellent work. 
M.B. 


Aspot CoLuMBA MARMION: A MASTER OF THE SPIRITUAL Lire. 
By Dom Raymund Thibaut. Translated by Mother Mary 
St. Thomas. (Sands & Co., 1932; 15/- net.) 


The French original of this book was reviewed in BLACKFRIARS 
on its appearance and warmly commended. It is a book that 
should be certain of a good reception, for it gives a full and 
attractive account of one whose spiritual writings are now well- 
known to the Catholic world and deservedly appreciated. Many 
a reader of those writings must have desired to know what sort 
of a person their author was; which desire is satisfied by this 
book in a workmanlike and thorough fashion. With the help of 
diaries and letters, and the testimony of those who knew him 
and lived with him, Dom Thibaut takes us behind the scenes and 
makes us intimately familiar with the sincere and devoted life of 
the true priest and monk that Abbot Marmion was. It is a story 
full of interest and edification, and we cannot but be grateful 
to the industrious and judicious biographer. So much, then, 
about the substance of the book; and now let us speak of the 
present English translation. 

In regard to this we should like in the first place to express 
what may be an unreasonable regret, namely, that it was not 
possible to make the English book as compact and easy to 
handle as the French original. The English volume is just twice 
the size of the French, yet contains no more matter. 

In the second place we must say that we have not been entirely 
pleased with the quality of the translation. It is a laborious 
piece of work, not quite flexible enough to be easy reading. The 
sentences are sometimes very awkwardly arranged and the 
vocabulary is often too near to the French. Certainly it is good 
enough to let the patient reader follow the story and follow it 
completely ; but it does not make his task easy. That is our 
general criticism of its quality, a criticism which we do not 
wish to stress overmuch. In detail we have noticed several mis- 
prints and not a few errors due to mistranslation. When the 
book tells us that the River Shannon is in the County Kildare, 
or that the dioceses of Ireland deal with a population of ‘ nearly 
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four million Catholics scattered all over the world,’ these remark- 
able statements are due to a misunderstanding of the original. 
We could cite several more such mistakes. A curious error of 
another sort is the novel version ‘ reap with joy wheat I had 
sown in tears,’ which we should have taken for a misprint, if it 
did not occur twice (pp. 38 and 66). Yet, after all, we should 
like to affirm our conviction that this book, in spite of such 
blemishes, is an admirable one, and that the patient reader will 
both enjoy it and get great good from its perusal. 
J.M. 


A Scottish Montessori ScHoot. By a Sister of Notre Dame. 
(London : Sands & Co. ; 5/-.) 


Whatever one’s attitude towards the Montessori method (and 
it is undoubtedly open to objection), no one could fail to be 
interested in the particular practical application of it described 
in this noteworthy volume. This Scottish Montessori School 
gives at least a pragmatic sanction to the Montessori method. 
The book itself is admirably written and arranged, and is 
generously illustrated with remarkably good photographs. The 
various chapters cover all the subjects of a normal syllabus and 


show the basic principles of the Method as applied to the vari- 
ous subjects in turn. 

There are some interesting preliminary notes, amongst them 
one on ‘ discipline ’ (p. 6) which may serve to lessen the appre- 
hensions of those who feel that the Montessori ‘ liberty ’ in the 


pupil must almost inevitably develop into ‘ licence.’ 
H.J.C. 


Highways AND Byways IN GLOUCESTERSHIRE. By Edward 
Hutton. Illustrated by Hugh Thomson. (Macmillan ; 7/6.) 


This book is a notable addition to an already delightful series 
by an author who has previously written of Wiltshire and 
Somerset. How well he knows this part of the country ! Those 
who already know Gloucestershire will revel in the wealth of 
descriptive and historical detail, and in that sense of seeing 
again the places and things they have loved which the author 
conveys. To those who do not know them, an irresistible desire 
to visit these places must be the result of their reading. Catho- 
lics will be grateful for the tone in which the book is written; 
so much, especially in church and monastic architecture, strikes 
in the author a note of regret and sorrow for the beautiful 
things destroyed in the sixteenth century; for instance, his 
lament over the now deserted Abbey of Hayles. What can be 
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more delightful to read than a fascinating book, such as this 
is, about our English countryside? A word must be said in 
praise of the exquisite illustrations. 

F.M. 


WHENCE THE BLAckK IRISH OF JAMAICA? | By Joseph J. Williams, 
S.J. (New York: The Dial Press, 1932; $2.) 


The object of this slim volume of some seventy pages is to 
account for the well-known fact that in Jamaica large numbers 
of the negroes bear distinctively Irish names, The author 
brushes aside the usually accepted explanation of this; namely, 
that the slaves of former times were largely called by the family 
names of their masters. He holds that these ‘ Black Irish,’ as 
he calls them, are the descendants of the white slaves deported 
from Ireland and elsewhere by Cromwell and others. To our 
mind his thesis is unconvincing. He makes no attempt to get 
over the obvious difficulty that those about whom he writes are 
mostly negroes of the most full-blooded African type and with- 
out the features or complexion which indicate an infusion of 
Caucasian blood. And what he says does not at all square 
with a phenomenon familiar to every one who has lived in that 
other West Indian island, Barbados. In Barbados is a distinct 
and very prominent race of people (there is a colony of them 
in Grenada too) popularly called ‘ Red-Legs.’ They are mostly 
the lowest kind of agricultural labourers, all absolutely white, 
and with European features, but diseased-looking from constant 
inter-marriage. And men are accustomed to point to them 
as the lineal descendants of the Cromwellian deportees. It is 
incredible that the Red-legs of Barbados and the so-called Black 
Irish of Jamaica should be of the same stock—Nature does 
not work like that. 

F.R.B. 


THe CatHotic Lingace. By the Rev. L. Rumble, M.Sc. 
(Burns, Oates & Washbourne, Ltd. ; 3/6.) 


This book contains twenty historical sketches of saints, from 
every age and every class of the Church. The facts are en- 
shrined in a picturesque framework. Each saint as it were 
walks out of the Family Album of the Church to talk to the 
inquiring priest. It is a pity that controversy of the old- 
fashioned kind should have been allowed to obtrude. But once 
on his way the author shows a lively and vivid style. 


C.C-E. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LECTURES) 


(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 

Courses of Lectures at the Westminster Centre, 
St. Peter’s Hall, Westminster Cathedral Precincts, S.W.1. 
MONDAYS. 

A COURSE OF TWENTY-FOUR LECTURES 


on 
THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN 
by 
Father VINCENT McNABB, O.P., S.T.M. 
Commencing October 17th, 19382, at 7.30 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 


on 
THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 
by 
Father JOHN BAPTIST REEVES, O.P., B.A. 
Commencing October 6th, 1932, at 5.45 p.m. 


THURSDAYS. 
A COURSE OF TWENTY-FIVE LECTURES 











on 
THE ‘SUMMA THEOLOGICA’ OF 
ST. THOMAS AQUINAS 


(Ia, IIae, QQ. I—XXI, Ethics). 
by 
Father ADRIAN ENGLISH, O.P., S.T.L., B.Sc. 
Commencing October 6th, 1982, at 7.30 p.m. 





ADMISSION FREE. 
Details of each Course on application to the Hon. Local 
Secretary, Miss D. Finlayson, 24 Primrose Hill Road, N.W.8. 
(NOTE BY CENTRE.—No charge is made for admission to the Courses, 
but it is necessary to take a COLLECTION at,each Lecture in order to 
meet the fee payable to the University, which covers the cost of examinations, 
printing of syllabus, and other similar expenses. It is hoped that all students 

who are able to do so will contribute to the cost.) 














Read... 


G.K.’s WEEKLY 


EDITED BY 


G. K. CHESTERTON 


A Weekly Review of Politics, 
Literature and the Arts 
Every Thursday Sixpence 


Volume 16 commences this month 


G.K.’s WEEKLY, ‘ the columns,’ as Hilaire 

Belloc has said of it, ‘ in which the truth can be 

told,’ stands more than ever to-day, in a time 

of chaos and expedients, for a sanely ordered 
and stable society. 


Anti-Combine : Anti-Communist 


THE INDEPENDENT JOURNAL THAT TELLS 
THE TRUTH. 

Order G.K’s WEEKLY from your newsagent; or write 
to The Manager, G.K.’s WEEKLY, 2 Little Essex Street, 
London, W.C.2. Subscription Rates for one year, 28s. ; for 
six months, 14s.; for three months, 7s.—post free. | 

















This is the Church 


A wonderful new series of 
articles explaining interestingly 


what you can see—and learn 


from—in your own Church 


Now appearing every week in the 


6 Catholic Times 
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Have you discovered the 

extraordinarily interesting 

new Competition, 
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Some Unpublished Letters of 
SIR WALTER SCOTT 


With portraits and facsimiles 


ARRANGED BY 


JOHN ALEXANDER SYMINGTON 
The Brotherton Librarian 


The Brotherton Library Publications, No. 1. 


Crown 4to, cloth. 10s. 6d. net 


{i In the Brotherton Library at Leeds are preserved a number 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Letters. A few extracts have appeared 
in print, but the whole collection is now published for th 
first time. 


In the collection are letters addressed to Robert Southey, 
George Crabbe, Maria Edgeworth, Sir David Wilkie, R.A., 
Thomas Moore, the Hon John Wilson Croker, M. W. Harts- 
tonge, Miss Smith, James S. Walker, Glengarry, John 
Richardson, the Lord Provost of Glasgow, Colin Mackenzie, 
James Ballantyne, Robert MacGulloch, John Carne, Sir 
William Kn‘ghton, John Murray, and the Marchioness of 
Huntley. 


There is also the correspondence with Viscount Melville 
relating to the erection of the Scott Monument in Edinburgh, 
including letters from Thomas Campbell and J. G. Lockhart ; 
and a portion of the original manuscript of Scott’s last and 
unpublished novel, The Siege of Malta. 


The book will be illustrated by portraits and facsimiles. 
The portraits will include one of Sir Walter Scott hitherto 
unpublished, and the bust by Sir Francis Chantrey, the 
originals of which are in the Brotherton Library. 

The edition will be limited to 1,000 copies for England 


and America, printed in Poliphilus type and bound in blue 
Sundour cloth. 
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